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BULLETIN 

OF THE 

TORREY BOTANICAL CLUB. 

Vol. XIV.] New York. November 4, 1887. [No. II. 

Bibliographical Notes on well known Plants.— V. 
By Edward L. Greene. 

Gleditschia aquatica, Marshall, Arb. Am. 54 (1785). 
Gleditschia Carolinensis, La Marck, Encycl. ii. 465 (1786). 
Gleditschia monosperma, Walter, Fl. Carol. 254 (1788). 

It has been only within a few years that American botanists, 
following the slow lead of the British, have begun to acknowledge, 
what numerous and very eminent continental authorities always 
insisted upon — namely, the necessity of adopting the oldest 
specific names of plants ; relegating to synonymy every later one, 
no matter how much more appropriate. They who go no further 
at present, admit this, that the earliest name given to a species 
under its proper genus is the one which ought to be used, in 
preference to any more recent one, which may be more fit or 
accurate. The wild license indulged in by botanists of the early 
part of the current century, more especially the British, in the 
coinage of new names for plants that had old names enough, 
threatened to make the newly adopted binomial nomenclature a 
curse to science rather than a blessing — hence the necessity, 
which the wisest early foresaw, of placing a check upon this rage 
for the improvement of specific names; for the faultiness of the 
old was usually the excuse for proposing a new one. The 
perfectly natural principle by which to bridle the vanity of the 
makers of new names is that of priority ; and this principle also 
carries with it a strong point of justice to the authors, who are 
always admitted to have something like a legal right invested in 
the name of a new species. 

That we in America are slow to join in this wholesome and 
even necessary reform movement, now active everywhere else, is 
instanced in the case of this southern species of honey locust; for 
in all the books, even down to Watson's Index, published in 1878, 
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it is put forward under a name which is third in the order of priority. 

It might have been urged, at a time when such a plea would 
have been listened to, that Marshall's name aquatica was a 
nomen falsum, the tree not being exactly aquatic. But the 
universally accepted Quercus aquatica is inappropriate in the same 
degree ; and there are many other instances in which the same 
adjective is permitted to stand as the specific name of a plant 
which is not strictly aquatic, but an inhabitant of wet grounds or 
swampy places. A more probable reason of its failure to obtain 
currency in the case of this honey locust is this, that Marshall's 
Arbustum appeared as a small volume, something better it is true, 
than a nurseryman's descriptive catalogue, and yet not defining 
things in precisely the Linnsean phraseology ; and the whole being 
published in the English language at a time when nothing botan- 
ical would be deemed worthy the notice of botanical authorities 
unless done in Latin. The book could hardly have been known to 
many Old World botanists, when only three years after its pub- 
lication there came out in London, Walter's Flora Caroliniana, in 
which the tree was described under the very appropriate name G. 
■monosperma. However, Marshall's right of authorship in this 
species is beyond question, and his name, G. aquatica, must surely 
supersede the one which has so almost invariably and for a whole 
century, usurped its place. 

AMARANTUS LEUCOCARPUS, S. Watson, Proc. Am. Acad, x., 

347. (1875)- 

Amarantus leucospermus, S. Watson, op. cit. xxii. 446 (1887). 

In the place last cited the author of these names says: "Op- 
portunity is here taken to correct the name which was at first 
carelessly given to the species." But what is thus called a cor- 
rection plainly amounts to the creation of a new name by which 
to displace an old one. No one will seriously contend that leu- 
cospermus is a mere corrected writing of leucocarpus. It is a new 
name altogether ; and this is even admitted by the author, who, 
having propounded it, immediately writes the earlier one after it 
as a synonym, an action which a merely grammatical correction 
does not call for. In constructing names, it is indeed well to 
keep in mind the difference between a carpos and a sperma, a 
fruit and seed, but if one fail in this and use the wrong term, the 
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matter seems to be of small importance ; for in truth the distinc- 
tion between a fruit and a seed is not in all cases^so easily drawn 
as the authors make it. In the process of name-making the 
two have often been confounded, and perhaps not always out of 
carelessness; sometimes, doubtless, purposely, and because it is 
a question of no importance. Illustrations of this are found in our 
most scholarly books of systematic botany. It was hardly in 
carelessness that Dr. Gray named a Bidens heterosperma, or, still 
more recently, a Bigelovia leiospertna, although what each of these 
names describes is a character of the carpos, rather than sperma. 
No authors complain of them, or any other such names or think 
of forcing them to give place to new ones more exactly framed, 
and all these are precisely analogous to the case made the subject 
of this note. The worst criticism which the most refined sense 
of accuracy could pass on such a name would appear to be that 
of placing it under the old dictum, fieri non debet, factum valet. 
Amarantus leucocarpus is an entirely valid name, and as such 
rejoices in a dozen years of priority over the more nicely com- 
pounded new one. It has been the common property of the 
botanical world during these years, and the botanical public may 
not feel disposed to give it up ; rather, may think it ought not to 
be given up. There have been in times past a few advocates of. 
the principle that authorship of a botanical name is naturally 
invested with certain peculiar privileges of altering, recalling and 
replacing — a principle of which the disastrous results upon the 
literature of science, by inviting to an excessive multiplication of 
synonyms, are easily foreseen ; and there is probably no author 
now living who would contend for any special rights of this kind. 
A name, if it be in one view so much the author's property that 
others must respect and use it, is also public property from the 
date of its publication, and he who attempts to recall a name 
should bear in mind that he has a public consent and approval to 
gain or lose; that whether he lose or gain his point with the 
public, he has made a synonym, and that, under the continually 
strengthening and prevailing conviction of the need of paying all 
respect to priority, it is most likely, indeed altogether inevitable, 
that the newer and more accurate name will be the one to take 
a useless place among the synonyms. 



